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FROM THE MEMORIAL. 
THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE FOLLY. 
A PRIZE TALE 
By Miss Elizabeth Bogart, of .New York. 

When Henry Landon was twenty-five, Caro- 
line Wilton was a wild, lively girl of twelve 
years of age. She hada brilliant complexion 
and a pair of sparkling black cyes, full of fire 
and intelligence ; and when she laughed with all 
the glad feelings and unchecked spirits of happy 
childhood, her white and even teeth formed a 
most beautiful contrast with the ruby lips. Free 
from care, and blest in the affection and indul- 
gence of her parents, she felt no envy toward 
those who were raised above her by the mere 
caprice of fortune. Vain of her personal ap- 
pearance, and knowing nothing but that she was 
handsome, she was perfectly satisfied with her- 
self—and had she been left alone with her ig 
norance and her beauty, she might have missed 
a few fleeting moments of exquisite and refined 
enjoyment, and escaped after years of misery 
and repentance. 


Young as she was, it was her fate to attract | 


the admiration and attention of Henry Landon, 
an elegant and accomplished man of fashion, 
With fine talents, a liberal education, and a 
heart alive to every sentiment of virtue and gen- 
erosity, Landon was still eccentric, and possess- 
eda mind strongly tinctured with romance.— 
His walk in life was far above that of Mr. Wil- 
ton, the father of Caroline—but that was, in 
his opinion, the circumstance of accident, and 
neither detracted from the merit of Wilton, nor 
added to his own. 


Landon had just arrived at the age when the 
society of a gentleman is most sought by the 
ladies—when a man is calculated to be most 
agreeable, most ardent, most generous, most 
confiding—when the flashing sparks of genius 
in a youthful mind shine forth with the greatest 
brilliancy—and ere the best feelings of the 
heart have been wrapped by the coldness and 
treachery and selfishness of the world. Many 
a bright eye fell beneath his glance, and follow- 
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| ed his receding form with looks of admiration 
—and many a sweet smile met his approach, 
| and threw a light on the blush occasioned by a 
passing compliment from bis lips. It was in 
| vain—his heart was invulnerable—or rather it 
| was long thought so—yet it was at last surren- 
| dered to a child. 
| Caroline Wilton, he fondly thought, might be 
| formed into the very creature of his imagina- 
| tion: and when once this idea had taken pos- 
| session of his mind, he could see no beauty, no 
| attraction, in any other being With a fortune 
| not only independent, but sufficient to gratify 
| every whim of his enthusiastic and romantic 
disposition, he determined to educate her for 
his wife—to bend her young and pliant thoughts 
| to those pursuits which he most loved and most 
admired—to give her naturally gifted mind the 
highest polish of cultivation and improvement 
—and then, to claim her sensitive and grateful 
heart as his reward. 

A proposal so advantageous, an, alliance so 
flattering, could not fail to meet the approba- 
tion of her parents, and was soon communica 
ted to the gay and youthful Caroline. She lis- 
tened silently and attentively, as if endeavour- 
ing to comprehend all that she was expected to 
perform; and then turning to Landon with all 
the candour and naivette of her happy disposi 
tion, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘** Mr. Landon, 
are you sure you will like me, after you have 
spent so much money, and I have learned all 
that you wish me to be taught?” 

‘Certainly, my dear, replied he; ‘ but why 
do you ask such a question »” 

‘ Because I am not certain that I shall like 
you as well, when you get to be so much older.’ 

Landon was forcibly struck with the answer. 
It was the simple reflection of a child of nature, 
and a deep shade of thought passed over his 
brow-—‘ It is a wild scheme,’ sighed he to him- 
self—‘ I have embarked on a sea of experiment, 
in which not only my own happiness, but that 
of other's, is involved; and there are moments, 
when I fear that Iam only laying up sorrow for 
an innocent and lovely girt, and bitter disap 
pointment for myself—yet afew years,’ thought 
he, as he accidentally saw his fine form and 
handsome face reflected in an opposite mirror, 
‘cannot alter me so much as to preclude all 
hope of my gaining a young lady’s affections.’ 

Caroline’s quick eye saw the change in his 
countenance, and with an intuitive sense of giv- 
ing pain or creating displeasure, she said, in a 
tone of earnestness, and with the most artless 
manner,‘ Mr. Landon,I always say any thing 
that comes in my head to papa, and he only 
laughs at me—I dare say I shall love you when 











meen . a 
Iam grown up; for I love pappa now, and he 
is a great deal older than I am.’ 

‘But why cannot you love me before you are 
grown up, Caroline ?” 

*O, because I can’t love every body at once 
You are very good to me, aud [ will try to like 
you as well as I can—but you are nota bit like 
Edgar Morris, and I can’t help liking him the 
best—for he brings me flowers, and turns the 
rope for me to jump, and climbs the trees after 
fruit, and does every thing [ want him to do.’ 


Landon smiled—yet he went away from the 


| house of Mr. Wilton less sanguine as to the re 


sult of his plan than he entered it. 


Edgar Morris was the son of a neighbouring 
gentleman of small fortune, who contrived to 
live genteely, and even with an air of elegance, 
on a very moderate income. He was two years 
older than Caroline, and had been her playmate 
from infancy; and her words were literally true, 
that he would do every thing she wanted him 
todo. They were attached to each other a8 
brother and sister, but were both too young tu 
know of any other kind of love; and ere a child- 
ish affection had time to repineinto a deeper 
and more absorbing feeling, they were separa 
ted by the new destiny and employments of 
Caroline. 


Six years had passed away in a constant and 
often fatiguing round of studies, and the beau 
tiful, spoiled, and ignorant child, was metamor- 
phosed into the lovely, polished, and accom- 
plished woman. Those who had known Caro 
line Wilton at twelve years of age,could scarce- 
ly have recognized her at eighteen. An intel- 
lectual expresssion of countenance had added 
a surpassing charm to her native beauty—her 
step had become graceful and elegant, instead 
of springing with the wild, elastic bound of 
early days; and her mind had received and re- 
tained the fair impression of virtue, refinement, 
and delicacy. 


Landon was her constant friend and adviser, 
and not only the director of her studies, but of 
her teachers. He saw the change which her 
mind was gradually working, and watched its 
progress wiih delight, and loved her better for 
being himself the means of making her what 
she was. 

Her feelings towards him were of a nature 
altogether different from common. She looked 
up to him as her benefactor and her best friend; 
and she gave him her heart in full confidence of 
his worth and nobleness, and with the decpest 
sentiments of gratitude and esteem. Her love 
had none of that romantic fervour which char- 
acterized bis attachment to her, but it was pure, 
and true, and steady, and really capable of 
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great sacrifices, while, through pride and folly, 
it refused a trifling one. 

Landon loved with an all engrossing passion 
—yet he knew that the beautiful object of his 
idolatry was not quite perfect. With ap amia 
ble disposition, she had a spirit that would not 
brook control, nor bendto aught but her own 
sense of right and wrong. But neither was he 
himself without bis faults. His temper was of- 
ten hasty, and sometimes difficult ; and his ideas 
of propriety in others were carried somewhat 
too far for a world where much must be over- 
looked, and much forgiven. 

Carvline was not generally fond of amuse- 
ments, nor of attending public places; but for 
once she had set her heart on going to a mas 
querade ina neighbouring city. A little doubt. 
fal of the approval of her friend, she determined 
‘o mention ittohim, and ask his advice—yet 
resolved at the same time not to be guided by 
it, should he prohibit her gratifying what she 
considered an innocent curiosity. Ife came as 
usual in the evening to pay his accustomed visit, 
and she began by playing and singing his fa- 


vourite tunes, in order to sooth every discor- | 


dant feeling, and prepare him to grant her re- 
quest. Animated with the thought of novelty 
and pleasure, she was all gayety and good hu- 
mour, and her young heart anticipated nothing 
but happiness in the years to come: but her 
jover was unusually grave and thoughtful—and 
when the music ceased, to which he had seem- 
ed to listen as if it had been for the last time, 
the silence might Lave remained long unbroken, 
hut for her. 

‘ Landon,’ said she, with the familiar voice 
and manner of a privileged favourite, ‘ will you 
go with me to the masquerade, next week ” 

Landon had been thinking of the masquerade, 
which, as a novelty, had occasioued much con- 
versation among the gay and fashionable, and 
many of his friends were preparing to throw off 
their natural characters for the time, and sus- 
tain, or fail in some otber. It was a species of 
amusement that, in his opinion, was calculated 
to produce pernicious consequences; and he 
had determined, in his own mind, neither to go 
himself, nor to suffer Caroline to join the party. 


* Masquerades are dangerous places, my dear 
Caroline,’ said he, in reply to her question, ‘and 
I shall be sorry to see you there; but you are 
not serious, | know—you cannot really think of 
going » 

‘Indeed, I am very serious,’ replied the lively 
girl, with one of those smiles which had often 
beguiled him of his better judgment—+ I not on- 
ly think of going, but intend to go; and if you 
are afraid to trust me with Miss Sinclair and 
Colonel Graham, why you must absolutely go 
with me yourself. Come, now, don’t look an- 
gry, and sentimental, and so much wiser than 
every body else. Where is the impropricty ? I 
eap see nothing wrong in it.” 
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He was not in the humour for trifling, and 
Caroline spoke without her usual tact: 

*{t would be useless for me to point out the 
impropriety,’ said he in a surprised and rather 
an offended tone, ‘if you are resolved, at all 
events, on going. Indeed, it would be only 
causing you to disoblige me under aggravated 
circumstances. I should have scarcely believed 
that you, Caroline, would have ventured to de. 
cide on any thing of consequence, without first 
cunsulting me, and paying some little deference 
to my feelings and opinions—but [ have per- 
haps over rated my claims on your gratitude 
and observance of my wishes.’ 


| 





—————— 


ed her noble and generous lover, and many 
others crowded round her to supply bis place; 
but she was cold and distant to all, till she heard 
that Landon was going to be married. Tuo has- 
tily believing a story that was fabricated only 
to deceive her, she waited not its completion, 
but in a moment of pride and resentment, al- 
most of delirium, she gave her hand to one 
whose artful persuasions had chiefly induced 
her to commit her first great folly, of throwing 
off the guiding care of her early friend and be- 
nefacter. But she knew not herself when she 





; made the solemn vow to love and honor an 


| other. 


The last words were spoken sarcastically, and | 
had their full effect. Caroline’s lofty spirit flash- | 


ed from her eyes, but she was silent; and, for 
the first time, the weight of her obligations to 
Landon pressed heavily on her heart. They 
were both to blame, and both felt and thought 
wrongly; yet neither would condescend to 
make the first concession to the other. Caro- 
line did not speak again, and Landon rose to 
take leave. He approached her and took her 
hand— 

‘Yon will think better of your resolution, 
Caroline,’ said he, with a softer manner—‘ I am 
sure, after all, that you will not lose a friend for 
the sake of the world and its votaries. The 
time has now come, when you must either give 
up the world for me, or me for the world. Let 
your own heart choose between the two.’ 

Had he stopped there, he would have gained 
the victory, but he proceeded— 

«If you persist in your determination of going 
to the masquerade, we part, from that time, for 
ever.’ 

‘ Then farewell,’ said Caroline, with a sudden 
emotion of pride and anger—and thus, in one 
hasty moment, she broke the band of years, and 
by a single folly, estranged a noble heart. She 
stood for some time on the spot where he had 
left her, and then burst into tears.—* Oh!’ said 
she to herself, ‘how foolish, how ungrateful, I 
have been!—but I cannot recal) my words—I 
have voluntarily thrown away my happiness— 
and for what? To appear for one evening in a 
fictitious character at a masquerade. Be it so 
then,’ continued she mournfully, yet proudly— 
‘I shall probably assume a new character, for 
the rest of my life.’ 

‘The masquerade was ever—and Caroline re- 
turned, weary and wretched to her father’s 
house. The pleasure she had anticipated was 
all ideal; but the misery and remorse which 
succeeded, were a sad and lasting reality. Lan- 


don came not to weleome her return, and soli- | 


tude was too irksome to be borne. She went 
into society and put on the mask of gayety, to 
hide the canker-worm of disappointment which 
was secretly preying on her heart, and under- 
mining her health and spirits. 

Rumour with her hundred tongues, soon 
spread the report, that Miss Wilton had discard- 
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She knew not the strength of her at 
tachment to Landon till she had severed, with 
her own hand, the last remaining link, between 
herself and him, and found, too late, that her 
heart could not thus be forcibly torn away from 
the only one to whom it had ever been freelr 
and fully given. 


[To BE CONTINUED.]} 
‘igi 


THE PRIZE OF VIRTUE. 


Miss Henrietra Garnen, born at Paris, ato 
residing in the Rue de la Vererie, was but eight 
vears of age when she lost her mother. Her fa 
ther confided her to the care of three ladies, old 
friends of Madame Garden, who were capable 
of giving her but a very common education ; 
from them she learned to sew and to take care 
of a household. 

At the age of fourteen she returned to her fa 
ther, who gave her the direction of the domes 
tic concerns. Happy in anticipating even his 
slightest wishes, she determined to pass hex 
days with him ; and so pleasing to her was this 
prospect, that she refused several offers of mar- 
riage. Ona sudden her father declared to her 
his intention of forming a second matrimonial 
engagement, upon which, although it surprised 
her, she suffered no remark to pass her lips; 
she often smiled at seeing him flatter himself 
with the idea of happiness. The marriage was 
concluded, and Miss Garden had the grief of 
not being permitted to follow her father to his 
new wife's residence. 

She was then aged twenty years, and was 
obliged to take lodgings in a small chamber. In 
order to obtain subsistence she was constrained 
to sew linen, but even then her utmost exertions 
could not procure more than twenty sous a day, 
Her only happiness consisted in visiting her fa- 
ther, but it was easy to see that her presence 
was not at all agreeable to his wife. The sim- 
plicity of her manners and the poverty of her 
dress, contrasted strongly with the air of ele- 
gance which pervaded the house, She support- 
ed without complaint the slights of her step- 
mother, and never ceased to testify the liveliest 
tenderness for her father, and for a young child, 
his son, by this second marriage. 

Soon, she was prohibited from paying any 
more visits to her father, except at those pe- 
riods of the year consecrated to filial piety; and 
even then she was permitted to appear only at 
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the house when the family were alone, entering 
by a private stair-way reserved for the servants. | 


If her father was sick, she obtained with great 
difficulty the favor of placing herself beside his 
bed, but under the condition of not naming her- 
self before strangers, and causing herself to ap- 
pear, even to the eyes of the physician, but a 
simple hired nurse. 

Thirty years elapsed from the time of Mr. 
Garden's second nuptials. Nearly the whole of 
that period he resided in the country, and bis 
daughter, after he removed thither, was igno- 
rant of even the place of his residence, when 
one day he presented himself before her, told 
her that his affairs obliged him to take up his 
residence for a short time in Paris, and that he 
had resolved to remain, during his stay in the 
city, in her humble asylum. Mr. Garden had 
iost his fortune ; discord had separated him from 
his family; he had but a single friend in the 
world : that was his daughter. She received him 
with transport, and eagerly yielded up to him 
her only bed. Mr. Garden, from that moment 
till his death, which happened two years after- 
wards, spoke no more of returning home. Ne- 
ver did his daughter ask him the slightest ques- 
‘ion concerning the motives which had estrang- 
ed him from his wife and sen. She was suffer- 
ing under a dreadful malady. but she exerted 
her strength so far as to serve and take care of 
him, 

The mornings she employed in mending the 
clothes of her father, in washing his linen and 
preparing his repasts. The persons with whom 
she worked had consented to her beginning her 
labor at mid-day, but in order to regain the time 
lost, she remained at it until eleven o'clock in 
theevening. Her little salary could not suffice 
for the maintenance of two persons, and her 
pious delicacy caused her to conceal from her 
father a part of her necessities. She saw her- 
self obliged to profit by the good will of some 
benevolent neighbors, and contract debts with 
them which, augmented by the last sickness of 
her father, amounted, at his death, to the sum 
of five hundred frances. Tlow enormous was 
this sum fora poor girl who had to depend on 
her labour for subsistence! Iler father expired 
in her arms. 

Filial piety is a duty; but are there not cir- 
cumstances which give a character of eminent 
virtue to an action in itself obligatory ? Besides, 
Miss Garden has other titles. 

During the time she was living alone, before 
she had the happiness of receiving her father, 
she had shared her home with Sophia Valley, 
her friend, and like herself, poor and without 
assistance. After a lapse of eight years, Miss 


Valley was attacked by a malady of the breast 
which lasted for two years. Henrietta, although 
an invalid herself, passed her nights in 
watching by the bedside of her friend, and her 
days in laboring with ardor, in order to procure 
for the poor patient the necessaries which her 
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situation required, and even in some degree 
those delicacies which she fancied. 

An old man, a relation of Miss Valley, suc- 
ceeded her in the affections of Miss Garden; 
she received him in nis turn, maintained him by 
her toil, and assisted him in his dying moments. 

Since the death of her father, she shares her 
scanty means with a poor septuagenarian wi- 
dow, Madame Brosette. Nothing is more 
touching than the harmony which reigns be- 
tween these two persons; nevertheless, at the 
time of receiving Madame Brosetie, Henrietta 
was already harassed by the idea of her debt 
of five hundred francs, but how could she shut 
her door and her heart against this unfortunate 
Madame Brosette? ‘Thus she drudges with all 
her strength; she imposes many privations up- 
on herself without inflicting them upon her com- 
panion, in order to pay her debt, and her most 
ardent wish is, not to die before she has attain- 
ed that object. 

She is entirely a stranger to the designs form- 


ed by charitable persons, to make her a candi- | 


date for the prize of virtue. If she had been 
consulted, she would never have permitted her 
good conduct towards her father to be publish- 
ed to the world. The Academy has decreed 
her a prize of three thousand francs. 





A FRAGMENT. 
BY MADAME DE STAEL. 

I laugh heartily at times when some poor 
young fellow says to me, with impatient 
naivette—* These fine saloons fatigue—the 
solemn mannerism of these women dis- 
pleases, the frivolous pretension of these 
young people disgusts me. Look out from 
this place where we are shut up, upon that 
fine sky—that delicious air. Ah, why am 
Lnot abroad in the fields? Why may I 
not fly to the beloved haunts of my child- 
hood, the woods, the streams, the blossom- 
ing orchards? ‘There, at least, I might 
mix with simple and honest men ; there find 
a sensible and faithful friend; or there 
meet some woman at once modest and gentle, 
to become the partner of my life, the confi- 
dant of my heart, and whom I could, with- 
out fear of ridicule, doat on even to mad 
ness.” 

My poor friend, what are you talking 
about? It is indeed easy to see you are 
fresh from the provinces, or from college.— 
Imust warn you that all this rurality of 
yours is no longer the fashion here, and 
that such fancies will do you serious mis- 
chief through life. Let us talk all this over 
seriously. 

I have no wish to ridicule the language 
of virtue and sensibility. Notions like 
these form, in general, a part of the system 
of education, and yours is scarcely complet- 
ed. But though I sincerely respect these 
sentiments, yet they appear to me, when 
one has fairly entered the world, like money 
which one keeps at a banker’s—it is not re- 
quired to be all carried about with one.— 
When I am in want of sentiment, I can 
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find it in romances; passion, in- tragedies; 
science, in dictionaries. Is not my lawyer 
always at hand to arrange my business ;- my 
physician, to take care of my health; books, 
to furnish me with ideas. Reflection and 
knowledge are equally useless for a man of 
the world. Besides this, the very formali- 
ties which you cry out against, are, as every 
one acknowledges, but mere illusions. One 
man asks after your health, about which he 
is notat all interested ; another tells you he 
is your humble servant. although he is no- 
thing of the kind. The first would flatter 
your self-love, the second your vanity.— 
You trifle with them in the same way, and 
neither deceives the other. What a-de- 
lightful world it is, where every thing is 
artificial! Pray look at that little girl of 


ten years old, playing with her doll, which ~ 


is to her a husband: at fifteen, her husband 
will be like a doll. On that green table 
are some paper puppets, which are called 


| kings and queens—It sometimes happens 











that a king or queen is led away by a paltry 
ace or insignificant tramp, which is amus- 
ing enough, But every thing in life is a 
game. At the Theatre, they playat “Kings 
and People ;”’ in society, they play at * For- 
tune” with cards: they play at ** Friend- 
ship” under the semblance of politeness : 
at “Love” under the name of gallantry: 
they laugh, in order to look gay : they speak 
rapidly and loudly to appear impassioned. 
The infant beats his drum, to mimic the 
soldier ; little girls strut about. to be thought 
like women; children play, to resemble 
men; and men trifle in their turns, to re- 
semble children. ‘The very things that you 
cavil at. in these pastimes of life, are its 
delights! what you censure in these youths 
is gracefulness itself. Now, all this is a 


most essential part of stvle and fashion 


and fashion is to manners, what good taste 


| is to the productions of intellect. It is the 


good sense of trifling—the delicate feelings 
of the slightest shades in the vapoury pro- 
prieties of social life. Splendid subver- 
sion! which can make littleness so great, 
and greatness so little! Delicious round of 
interesting deceits and ingenious delusions! 
Are not such enchanting falsehoods sweet- 
er than truth ? Is not magic like this worth 
more, much more than nature? 
—_~--—— 
“PROM THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION. 

“In this age of innovation. perhaps no ex- 
periment will have an influence more im- 
portant on the character and happiness of 
our society, than the granting to females the 
advantages of a systematic and thorough ed- 
ucation. The honor of this triumph, in fa 
vor of intellect over long established preju- 
dices, belongs to the men of America. They 
appear willing to risk the hazard of proving, 
experimentally. whether that degree of lite- 
rature, which only cao qualify woman to be- 
come a rational companion, au instructive 
as well as agreeable friend, be compatible 
with the cheerful discharge of her domestic 
duties, and that delicacy of feeling, and love 
of retirement, whichfature so obviously jnr- 
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poses on the sex. To make the plan as com- 
pletely successful as its most sanguine ad- 
vocates can desire, it is only necessary that 
the ladies should be fully sensible of the 
importance of the privileges now accorded 
them; not that they may usurp the station, 
or encroach on the prerogative of the man; 
but that each individual may lend her aid to 
perfect the moral and intellectual character 
of those within her sphere. It is that mo- 
thers may be competent to the task of in- 
structing their children, training them from 
infancy to the contemplation and love of all 
that is great and good, and the practice of 
piety and virtue. ‘Then the sons of the re- 
public will become polished pillars in the 
temple of our national glory, and the daugh- 
ters bright gems to adorn it.” 





ANCIENT AND MODERN MAXIMS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 

Go not to Capua to purchase perfumes : 
obtain a good reputation; this is the best of 
all perfumes. 

If men are considered as travellers, and 








life as a journey, we may add, that the | 
Chiistian traveller has the advantage of all | 
ot'iers, in the following important points:— | 


the goodness of the road, the beauty of per- 
spective, the excellency of company, and in 
the great superiority of accommodation pre- 
pared for him, when arrived at his journey’s 
end. 

Every one sees and feels that evil thoughts 
quickly pass into evil actions; and it is only 
when we prohibit the former, that we shall 
be free from the latter. 

Gold is an idol which may boast of two 
things very singular; first, of being adored 
in all climates, without a single temple ; se- 
condly, being adored by all classes, without 
Paingie hypocrite. 

Poverty often extinguishes love of coun- 
try, and exposes equally to slavery and se- 
dition. 





EFFECTS OF THE NEEDLE. 


Thirty-four Dollars were recently paid 
to the treasury of the American Tract So- 
ciety by a lady of Spring-street Church, 
New York, who raised this sum from the 
proceeds of her needle-work. The sum 
was increased to $50, and her pastor con- 
stituted a Director for Life. 

Parriorism.—The Ladies’ Sewing Cir- 
cle in Boston has contributed sixty pot- 
tars to the fund for the relief of the 
Greeks. 

The Ladies of the South Parish, Andover, 
Mass. have made a donation of twenty-five 
dollars to aid in the support of preaching in 
Ussipee, N. H. 





A plagiarist one day reading his tragedy 
to the Abbe de Voisenon, the latter arose 
frequently from his seat, and made a low 
bow. ‘* What the devil ails you,” said the 
reader, “with all your bows?” ‘*A man,” 
replied the Abbe, ‘‘ ought to salute his ac- 
quaintances politely, when he meets them.” 





PCETRY.— 


The following poem is founded on this interest- 
ing fact :—A young lady of good education, amia- 
ble disposition, and pleasing manners, was seduced 
from the path of virtue and innocence, by the pro- 
mise of immediate marriage from her perfidious 
lover. She bore her fate some time with fortitude 
and even resignation ; but at length, becoming ne- 
glected by lier relations, and left altogether depen- 
dent on the charity of an unfeeling, rigid, and cruel 
world for support, she resigned herself to despair, 
and determined to end her life by poison. As she 
stretched forth ber hand to grasp the cup contain- 
ing the liquid death, her eye by accident glanced 
on a Bible, which lay open upon the table !—the 
holy book had been opened by her child which she 
then held to her bosom asleep. This sentence at- 


—_—- 





| tracted her attention; ‘Daughter, be of good com- 


fort : thy sins are forgiven thee!’ Hope revived in 
her breast, and the angel of mercy stayed the arm 
of death.—[ Middlesex Gazette. 


“ Sleep on my babe, thy sleep is calm, 
Though pillow’d on pollution’s breast ; 
Sleep on, and sip that bosom balm, 
Which lulls thy little woes to rest. 
But ah! my babe, thou dost not hear 
The howling storm or rattling hail, 
Thou dost not know a mother’s fear, 
No pangs like her’s thy breast assail. 
Then sleep thee on—nor wake again 
Till she who holds thee sleeps in death ; 
Yes, sleep thee on thy bed of sin, 
Till heaven demands thy fleeting breath. 
I cannot weep—though tears would blot 
Forever blot my sins from heav’n ; 
I cannot pray—O heavy lot! 
Though angels whisper’d sins forgiven. 
Then hail, thou rosy poison, hail ! 
For thou cans’t calm this bosom’s swell, 
Once drank, the world will cease to rail !— 
Then, O my babe, farewell—farewell !” 
She paus’d—for lo! before her eye, 
The book of heav’n full open lay, 
Which her sweet babe—it knew not why, 
Had left unclos’d in frolic play, 
She read—and while her heart was wrung, 
Was scarcely dar’d to think of heav’n, 
A voice pronounc’d—’twas mercy’s tongue, 
Be of good ¥ax:va—thou art ronaiy’s! 
Her babe awoke—a cheerful smile 
O’er all its lovely features play’d— 
She cash’d the cup—sweet peace returned, 
And death’s uplifted arm was stay’d. 





The following verses from the Menthly Maga- 
zine are, we think, among Mrs, Hemans’ best. 


THE THINGS THAT CHANGE, 


Know’st thou that the seas are sweeping 
Where domes and towers have been ! 
When the clear wave is sleeping, 
Those piles may yet be seen ; 
Far down below the glassy tide, 
Man’s dwelling where his voice hath died ! 


Know’st thou that flocks are feeding 
Above the tombs of old, 
Which kings, their armies leading, 
Have linger’d to bebold ? 
A short smooth greensward o’er them spread, 
Is all that marks where heroes bled. 


Know’st thou, that now the token 

Of cities once renown’d, 
Is but some pillar broken, 

With grass and well-flowers crown’d ; 
While the lone serpent rears her young 
Where the triumphant lyre hath rung ! 


Well, well I know the story 
Of ages pass’d away, 

And the mournful wrecks that glory 
Hath left to dull decay ; 





But thou hast yet a tale to learn, 
More full of warnings, sad and stern. 
Thy pensive eye but ranges 

Thro’ ruin’d fane and hall— 
Ob ! the deep soul bath changes 

More sorrowful than all ! 
Talk not, while these before thee throng, 
Of silence in the place of song. 


See scorn, where love hath perish’d, 
Distrust, where Friendship grew ; 
Pride, where once Nature cherish’d, 
All tender thoughts and true ; 
And shadows of obhvion thrown 
O’er every trace of idols gone. 
Grieve not for tombs far-scatter’d 
For temples prostrate laid ; 
In thine own heart lie shatter’d 
The altars it had made ! 
Go, sound its depths in doubt and fear— 
Heap up no more its treasures here / F. 


H. 





From the New-York Commercial Advertiser. 


The following beautiful lines by Mrs. Hemans 
are from the Winter’s Wreath, a publication of the 
same character as the Amulet, and other annuals, 
which come out in London during the holydays.— 
It seems tous to be one of the most touching of the 
minor effusions of this distinguished poetess :— 

THE STRANGER’S HEART, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

The stranger’s heart ! oh, wound it not 

A yearning anguish is its lot ; 

In the green shadow of thy tree, 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


Thou think’st the vine’s low rustling leaves, 
Glad music round thy household eaves ; 

To bim that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
The stranger’s heart is with bis own. 

Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day; 

Then are the stranger’s thoughts opprest— 
His mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 
Thou thinkst it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer may blend ; 
‘Then doth the stranger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with him. 
Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of thy kindred band, 

Ob, midst them all when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger’s heart ! 





From ‘The Pledges of Friendship or New Year’s 
Gift for 1828.” 
BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ: 

When memory looks back on the record of years, 
Ere reason and feeling decay : 

Ere the footsteps we leave in this valley of tears, 
Are swept to oblivion away ; 

Tis sweet, when delight bas been sober’d by age, 
To glance on its mirrors again ; 

To glide o’er the clouds of adversity’s page— 
They seem not so desolate then. 


As the tempest brings calm, as the hoar frost that 
springs 
As the dawning disperses in day, 
So the sun and the shades of vicissitude flings 
A beautiful light on our way ; 
And passion and rapture, when tempered by 
sheng, 
No trace but of happiness leave ; 
E’en grief when remember’d is tranquility taught.- 
How vain, how ungrateful to grieve. 
Life’s briars and roses—its gladness and gloom, 
Do they vanish together ’—Oh no! 
The flowrets we pluck, and condense their perfume, 
The weeds to the desert we throw : 
Like the bee, thoughts fly o’er the field of the past, 
Finding sweets wheresoever they roam : 
They ee through sunshine and storm, and at 
ast 


Store naught but their honey at home. 








